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Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Rhode  Island  plan  for  financing  its  schools 
may  prove  to  be  the  “new  look”  in  incentive  financing. 
W  hile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  guarantees  a  minimum 
equalized  program  for  all  children,  it  also  encourages 
local  initiative  for  educational  improvement;  and  this 
with  a  minimum  of  specific  controls. 

So  .says  the  NEA  committee  on  educational  finance 
in  a  new  document.  Financing  Education  for  Our 
Changing  Population.  E.  Gil  Boyer,  a  Rhcxle  Island 
State  Department  of  Education  official,  has  described 
the  Rh(Kle  Island  plan  as  follows: 

“Its  most  .striking  feature  is  its  treatment  of  the 
basic’  or  ‘minimum’  program.  Typically,  the  ‘minimum’ 
has  in  practice  come  to  mean  the  maximum  level  of 
expenditure  per  child  in  which  the  state  participates. 
Under  the  Rhode  Island  plan,  however,  the  ‘minimum’ 
is  actually  the  floor— a  guaranteed  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  state  shares  not  just  in  the  minimum  amount, 
but  in  all  expenditures  at  whatever  level  is  chosen 
by  the  local  school  districts  for  both  operational  and 
capital  expenditures.” 

Child  labor  laws  should  be  eased  in  order 
to  give  children  a  taste  of  work  experience,  HEW 
Secretary  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  said  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  a  House  education  subcommittee  considering 
legislation  for  a  $10  million  a  year  federal  program 
to  combat  delinquency.  “I  would  say  there’s  nothing 
as  valuable  as  useful,  gainful  employment  by  young¬ 
sters,”  he  said.  The  Secretary  told  the  subcommittee 
that  laws  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  children  have 
become  too  strict  for  the  public  go<xl,  adding  that 
he  wouldn’t  mind  having  a  study  undertaken  to  see 
whether  the  child  labor  laws  couldn’t  be  amended. 
“We  have  too  many  laws  that  do  too  much  coddling 
of  children,”  he  concluded.  On  the  subject  of  de¬ 
linquency,  Ribicoff  blamed  parents.  “Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it.  Tbe  only  people  who  can  avoid  delin¬ 
quency  for  most  of  this  nation’s  children  are  their 
parents.  There  is  no  easy  answer  when  they  fail  .  .  . 
to  exercise  parental  authority.” 

The  nation's  chief  state  school  officers 

believe  that  a  school  library  should  be  a  part  of  the 
school  and  not  apart  from  it.  In  a  new  policy  state¬ 
ment,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  de¬ 


clared  that  “if  (the  school  library)  is  delegated  to 
an  agency  outside  the  school,  the  use  of  library  ma¬ 
terials  becomes  peripheral  and  auxiliary  to  the  school’s 
program  rather  than  central  to  its  purpose.” 

This  view  was  incorporated  in  a  document  en¬ 
titled  Responsibilities  of  State  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  School  Library  Services.  Although  the  policy 
statement  is  concerned  primarily  with  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  functions  in  regard  to  school  li¬ 
braries,  the  chief  state  school  officers  make  clear  that 
the  local  superintendent  must  plan,  budget  for  and 
nurture  an  expanding  c-ollection  of  library  materials. 
Says  the  statement:  “In  the  years  ahead  the  school 
library  will  cK-cupy  an  even  more  strategic  place  in 
the  schools  of  the  nation.  As  our  knowledge  expands 
and  learning  becomes  more  complex,  our  libraries 
must  be  prepared  for  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  them.” 

If  U.S.  scientific  needs  are  to  be  met  during 
the  next  ten  years,  the  nation  must  invest  about  $50 
billion  in  scientific  education  and  research,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  reports  in  a  major  policy 
study.  This  rejport,  a  30-page  sequel  to  an  earlier 
study.  Scientific  Progress,  me  Universities  and  the 
Federal  Government,  assesses  the  national  needs  in 
scientific  research  and  education  for  the  decade 
ahead.  Together,  the  two  studies  will  become  the 
basic  policy  documents  within  the  government  for 
planning  U.S.  scientific  and  technological  expansion 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  dominant  note  of  the  report 
is  education— the  key  to  the  nation’s  scientific  progress 
“is  the  college  and  graduate  education  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  the  research  that  is  integral  to  ed¬ 
ucation.”  A  principal  recommendation:  “Every  young 
person  who  shows  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  be¬ 
come  a  scientist  should  be  insured  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.” 

The  third  highest  paid  of  all  U.S.  public  servants 
is  now  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  school  system.  The  Chicago  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  given  him  a  new  four-year  contract  at 
$48,500  a  year,  a  raise  of  $6,000.  Among  public  of¬ 
ficials,  only  two  men  earn  more:  President  Kennedy 
receives  $100,000  a  year  and  New  York  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  $50,000. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  School  crises  and 
the  administrator 

The  thing  that  gets  a  school  superintendent  into 
more  hot  water  than  any  other  single  factor  is  poor 
personnel  relationships,  Richard  B.  Kennan  told  an 
open  meeting  at  the  recent  NEA  convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  This  ineptness  in  communication  with 
people  on  the  school  staff  causes  more  trouble  than 
even  lack  of  leadership.  “The  most  common  path 
that  an  administration  takes  in  getting  into  difficulty 
is  through  inadequate  or  complete  lack  of  effective 
public  relations,”  Dr.  Kennan  said. 

In  order  of  frequency,  other  trouble-making  factors 
are:  Carelessness  in  handling  dismis.sal  cases;  failure 
to  give  competent  supervision;  and  the  lack  of  a  hand¬ 
book  of  administrative  rules. 

—  Richard  B.  Kennan  is  Executive  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education,  NEA. 


Notice  to  all  principals 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  NASSP  Newsletter  for  May-]une  has 
issued  the  following  notice,  signed  by  the  NASSP 
Executive  Committee: 

“Please  do  not  release  names  and  addresses  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  your  school  to  any  institution,  company  or 
person.  Protect  your  students  and  their  parents  from 
the  hard  or  soft  sell.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Researcli  and  Reporting  Activities  in  Legal  Problems  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  M.  A.  McGhehey.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.  2Ipp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Basic  discussion  of  school 
law;  history  of  development,  present  activities  and  areas  need¬ 
ing  research.  Intended  for  those  new  to  the  field.) 


•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Lay  help  for  New 
York  City  schools 

Parent  and  community  groups  in  New  York  City 
are  contributing  more  time  and  interest  to  elementary 
education  than  ever  before. 

During  the  1960-61  school  year,  a  total  of  180,224 
persons  contributed  1,505,414  hours  of  assistance  on 
patrol  and  lunch  duty,  clerical  work,  library  assign¬ 
ments,  trips  and  publications,  said  Dr.  John  B.  King, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARDS,  1962 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Principals  of  the  Year  Awards.  As  in  past 
years,  a  panel  of  educators  will  select  the  award 
winners  (men  or  women)  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  schrxrl  and  community.  These  are  the 
basic  rules: 

—  Nominations  may  be  submitted  only  by  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

—  Nominations  must  be  made  by  means  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement,  limited  to  1,000  words  or  less. 
Statements  should  be  typewritten  and  include 
the  names,  titles  and  home  addresses  of  teachers 
making  nominations. 

—  The  nominee  must  be  the  principal  of  a  single 
school  and  must  perform  the  duties  of  a  principal 
rather  than  those  of  a  superintendent. 

—  Only  one  nomination  per  principal  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Groups  of  teachers  wishing  to  nominate 
their  principal  should  prepare  a  joint  statement. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  December  15,  1961.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  early  in  1962.  For  further  in- 
fonnation  or  to  submit  nominations  write:  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  OF  THE  YEAR,  Croft  Educational  Services, 
100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Connecticut. 


•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Few  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  education 

There  has  been  little  significant  change  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  last  20  years,  despite  the  development 
of  many  innovations,  Herbert  A.  Thelen,  Prof,  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  International  Reading  Association  and  the 
24th  Annual  Conference  on  Reading  at  Chicago  re¬ 
cently. 

Despite  the  development  of  new  materials,  such  as 
standardized  achievement  tests,  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques,  educational  TV,  team  teaching,  guidance  and 
counseling,  teaching  machines  and  many  others,  “ed¬ 
ucation  has  not  changed  very  significantly,”  Thelen 
said.  He  implied  that  this,  essentially,  was  because 
of  two  factors  lacking  in  our  educational  system:  “A 
viable  theory  of  education  and  commitment  to  this 
theory.” 
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The  prospect  of  developing  a  single  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  getting  everybody  commited  to  it  is  “prob¬ 
ably  both  dim  and  undesirable.”  Nevertheless,  he 
pointed  out,  all  discussions  of  education  should  in¬ 
clude  an  exact  statement  of  “what  our  viewpoint  and 
theory  of  education  is,  and  show  within  this  context 
of  postulate,  assumption  and  belief  how  varied  prac¬ 
tices,  materials  and  innovation  can  be  used  prc^uc- 
tively.” 


*  PROFESSION:  Teachers  and  the  Peace 
Corps 

By  December,  a  minimum  of  500  trained  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  will  be  serving  overseas,  Lawrence 
E.  Dennis,  director  of  training  for  the  Corps,  said  in 
a  Commencement  address  at  Southern  Connecticut 
State  College  at  New  Haven. 

And  by  June  of  1962  over  1,500  will  be  serving 
abroad,  he  said.  Of  this  number  over  half  will  be 
teachers  or  teachers’  aides.  In  every  country  that  he 
visited,  “the  need  for  elementary  ana  secondary  teach¬ 
ers  and  teachers’  aides  was  given  top  priority  by  the 
leaders  of  the  governments. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  pointed  out,  “education 
in  the  new  nations  of  the  world  is  more  than  just  a 
need.  It  is  a  passion,  an  all-consuming  desire  that 
me^ns  to  be  satisfied— the  same  burning  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  has  ^iven  freedom  its  thrust  in  all 
the  epochs  of  history.  ’ 


*  GUIDANCE:  Guidance  help  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  society 

Children  today  come  from  homes  which  differ  from 
those  of  a  generation  ago  and  school  counselors  must 
realize  this  in  helping  youngsters  to  meet  their  prob¬ 
lems,  Robert  O.  Stripling,  University  of  Florida,  told 
a  recent  workshop  for  school  and  college  guidance 
counselors  at  Iowa’s  State  University. 

“In  the  next  10  years,  one  out  of  every  four  mothers 
will  be  working,”  he  said.  “With  changes  in  the  home, 
the  academic  environment  must  change  accordingly. 
We  need  to  help  the  child  who  is  not  making  the 
most  of  his  resources  due  to  problems  at  home.  Where 
we  have  fallen  down  is  in  not  developing  counseling 
techniques  to  provide  such  help.” 

Actually,  Dr.  Stripling  pointed  out,  the  counselor’s 
role  is  supportive.  He  can  t  change  the  home  environ¬ 
ment  but  he  can  reassure  the  child. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Emotional  Problems  of  the  Student,  by  Graham  B.  Blaine,  Jr. 
&  Charles  C.  McArthur  et  al.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  265pp.  $4.95.  (Collection  of  articles 
describing  psychiatric  problems  of  college  students  and  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  Ivindling  them.  Contributing  authors  are  present 
or  past  staff  members  of  the  Harvard  University  Health 
Service.) 


•  READING  PROGRAM:  five  basic  prem¬ 
ises  for  a  look  at  reading 

.\re  we  underestimating  children’s  reading  poten¬ 
tial?  Alexander  Frazier,  Ohio  State  University,  warned 
recently  that  educators  may  be  overlooking  this  pos¬ 
sibility  in  their  concern  for  controlled  vocabulary. 

He  cited  two  reasons  why  children  might  be  will¬ 
ing  to  tackle  harder  reading  materials  than  educators 
think  possible:  (1)  Interest— “A  child  may  so  want 
to  read  a  given  W)ok  that  he  is  willing  to  put  more 
effort  into  it  than  we  would  expect.”  (2)  Purpose— 
child  may  so  want  to  know  something  from  a 
given  book  that  he  is  willing  to  work  harder  at  it 
than  we  would  think  wise  or  require  him  to  do.” 

The  job  for  the  educator,  Frazier  said,  is  to  find 
out  whether  “interest  and  purpose  can  be  placed 
beside  the  vocabulary  level  as  determiners  of  what 
may  be  profitably  read.” 

Finally,  Frazier  believes,  there  are  five  basic  prem¬ 
ises  for  a  “contemporary  way  of  looking  at  reading”: 

—  Stress  reading  to  learn,  rather  than  learning  to 
read. 

—  Find  and  foster  the  kinds  of  interests  and  pur¬ 
poses  that  turn  eager  learners  into  abler  readers. 

—  Emphasize  reading  more  wisely  through  reading 
more  widely. 

—  Create  reasons  all  day  long  for  learning  through 
reading,  rather  than  conduct  separate  lessons  in 
learning  to  read. 

—  Broaden  the  base  of  the  program  to  include  all 
the  ways  to  learn  from  everything  that  can  yield 
meaning. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reading  Instniction  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Henry  A. 
Bamman,  Ursula  Hogan  &  Charles  E.  Greene.  Longmans,  Green 
tk  Co.,  1 19  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18.  266pp.  $4.25.  (Text  or  ref¬ 
erence  for  teachers  and  administrators.  Covers  administration, 
organization,  methods,  materials  and  evaluation;  reading  in 
subject  areas;  remedial  reading.  Various  appendices.) 


•  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL:  TV  may  save 
Catholic  education 

The  financial  savings  involved  in  using  educational 
TV  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  Catholic  edu¬ 
cational  system  intact.  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty  ( Pa¬ 
terson,  N.J.)  told  the  13th  annual  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Broadcasters’  Association  in  Minneapolis. 

Unless  Catholic  educators  throughout  the  U.S.  get 
moving,  he  noted,  they  face  the  prospect  of  having  an 
ineffectual  share  of  educational  TV  20  years  from 
now. 

“It  would  be  painfully  ironic,”  he  pointed  out,  “if 
we  were  to  surrender  grades  or  grade  levels  of  Catho¬ 
lic  education,  only  to  nave  the  public  schools  absorb 
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the  increase  by  adopting  the  very  policies  and  modern 
aids  which  we  should  be  considering  today  for  our 
own  needs.” 

Citing  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
Bishop  McNulty  said  that  wlucational  TV  could  bring 
the  best  teachers  to  all  schools  at  the  small  expense 
of  receiving  sets  “and  a  ratlu'r  small  per  capita 
charge.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Selective  Guide  to  the  Acciuisition  of  Audio- Lin jiiuil  and  Rel.it- 
ed  Materials  Useful  in  TeacliinR  Modern  Foreign  Liin.nuanes 
in  the  “New  Key,”  hij  Paul  M.  Glaudc.  Chilton  Rook  Co., 
Book  Div.,  Philadelphia  39.  32pp.  $1.50.  (Lists  reference  puh- 
lications  and  materials  for  teachers  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
Latin,  Russian  and  Spanish.  Includes  hackpround  readinp  on 
lanpuage  labs.) 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Salary  increases 
for  faculty  members 

.\verage  salaries  for  full-time  faculty  members  in 
four-year  undergraduate  colleges  liave  risen  to  $7,330 
for  the  current  academic  year  lt)6()-61,  the  U.S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  has  announced.  This  represents  a 
6.5%  increase  from  last  year’s  average  salary  of  $6,880. 
These  figures  are  based  on  incomplete  returns  from 
colleges  and  unix'ersitics. 

In  public  undergraduate  institutions,  the  average 
salary  is  now  $7,.570,  up  7.1%  from  the  1959-60  figure. 
In  contrast,  private  undergraduate  institutions  now 
average  $6,960,  a  5.5%  increase. 

The  study  also  showed  that  costs  arc  rising  for 
full-time  students  in  both  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions.  Resident  students  in  private  institutions  now 
pay  an  average  tuition  and  fee  of  $859,  an  increase 
of  9.9%  over  last  year’s  average  of  $782.  Similar 
charges  in  public  institutions  rose  to  $206  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  1959-60  figure  of  $193.  These  figures  do 
not  include  room,  board  or  other  essentials. 


•  TEACHING  MACHINE:  Programed 
learning  for  the  maladjusted 

Basic  skills  in  arithmetic  and  English  will  soon 
be  taught  by  teaching  machine  to  the  inmates  of  a 
W'ashington,  D.C.,  correctional  institution. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  granted 
$77,0(X)  to  the  American  Institute  for  Research  (Pitts¬ 
burgh)  for  a  joint  program  in  developing  teaching 
machines  for  this  purpose.  The  experiment  w’ill  be 
conducted  w  ith  350  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  26. 

The  program,  according  to  the  Institute,  “is  designed 
to  determine  what  advantages  teaching  machines  have 
over  teachers  in  stimulating  these  socially  maladjusted 
young  men  to  learn.  Many  who  regard  teachers  with 
hostility  may  be  more  receptive  to  machine  teaching.” 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  SIMl’Li:  AND  SAFE  .  .  .  One  Hundred  and 
One  Science  Experiments,  by  Ilia  Poclenclorf,  ex¬ 
plains  easy  tests  with  air,  water,  sound,  light, 
lieat  and  plants.  Gives  directions,  illustrations  and 
explanations  for  each  test.  Handsome  l»ook.  From: 
Children’s  Press,  Jackson  Blvd.  &  Racine  Ave., 
Chicago  7.  157pp.  S4.5(). 

2.  FREE  LOAN  FILMS  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a  Cata¬ 
log  of  School  Films  for  geography,  history,  .science, 
social  studies  &  health  classes.  All  16mm;  most 
in  color.  Reijuest  catalog  from:  Institute  of  Visual 
Communication,  40  E.  49th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  F'rce. 

3.  GLACIERS,  BERGS  AND  ICE  CAPS  .  .  . 
arc  dcscrihetl  in  lee  Age  Coming^,  by  Leverett  G. 
Richards.  Discusst's  present  areas  of  ice  and  cur¬ 
rent  studies  and  investigations.  Junior-senior  high. 
Photo  illustrations.  From:  John  Day  Co.,  62  W. 
45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  128pp.  $3.25. 

4.  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS  ...  is  Amateur 
Filmstrip  Production.  Covers  necessary  equipment; 
how  to  photograph  and  process  the  master  strip, 
frame  and  caption.  Discusses  problems  of  the 
techniiiue,  cameras  and  c-olor  film.  From:  Teach¬ 
ing  Aiils  Lab.,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus  10, 
Ohio.  $1.00. 

5.  AN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  RECORD  .  .  . 
has  The  Monroe  Doctrine  on  one  side,  F.  D. 
Roo.sevelt’s  Four  Freedoms  Speech  on  the  reverse. 
Each  has  a  background  and  contemporary  events 
preface.  Both  are  e.xcellent  for  various  history  and 
social  studies  class  u.se,  various  levels.  From:  En¬ 
richment  Teaching  Materials,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  1. 
No.  EAD  5A;  LP  33>3;  $5.29. 

6.  REFERENCES  FOR  MIDDLE  GRADES  .  .  . 
are  The  First  Book  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Charles 
Alexander  Robinson,  Jr.  and  The  First  Book  of 
Mythical  Beasts,  by  Helen  Jacobson.  Each  pre¬ 
sents  its  subject  simply  and  clearly,  with  many 
details.  Both  are  extremely  well  done,  with  many 
illustrations,  ;md  are  excellent  introductions  to 
their  subjects.  From:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  61pp  and  69pp.  resp. 
$1.95  ea. 

7.  A  YOUNG  READERS  EDITION  ...  of  Pro¬ 
files  in  Courage,  written  by  President  Kennedy 
when  a  Senator,  contains  a  special  letter  from  the 
President  to  youngsters.  Slightly  abridged  version, 
in  large  type,  with  10  illustrations,  this  is  de¬ 
signed  for  ages  12  and  up.  From:  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  164pp.  $2.19. 

8.  THREE  CLASSICS  IN  PAPERBACKS  .  .  . 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  Seven  Gables 
(286pp:  501*);  Leo  Tolstoy’s  Resurrection  (430pp: 
75<)-,  and  Jane  Austen’s  Sense  and  Sensilnlity 
(314pp:  50f).  All  are  welcome  additions  to  pu¬ 
pils’  or  teachers’  personal  libraries.  Each  has  brief 
foreword  about  the  author  and  a  short  bibliography 
for  further  reading.  All  from:  New  American  Li¬ 
brary,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
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